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to disappear. No matter what his nationality may have been
originally, the follower of Mohammed now passed for an
Arab. An Arab was one who professed Islam and spoke and
wrote Arabic. He says : ' When we speak of Arab philosophy,
Arab medicine, Arab mathematics, we do not mean the medical
science, philosophy or mathematics that are necessarily the
product of the Arabian mind, or developed by people living
in the Arabian peninsula, but that body of knowledge en-
shrined in books written in the Arabic language by men who
flourished mainly during the Caliphate, and were themselves
Persians, Syrians, Egyptians or Arabians, Christian, Jewish
or Moslem. . . .'

In regard to architecture in particular, Professor Hitti says :
* If there was an indigenous Arab architecture, it would have
existed only in Al Yaman, concerning which our present state
of investigation and exploration is as yet unable to afford
sufficient data. Even then, south Arabian art would not have
played much part in the northern life of the peninsula. Here
the tent was the ordinary dwelling, the open air the temple
and the desert sand the tomb.' Even the Kaaba itself at the
time of Mohammed was a primitive cube-like structure with
no roof, ' the work of a Coptic carpenter'. Yet the youthful
vitality and peculiar synthetic intelligence of the new Muslim
people did not take long in devising a style of their own.
Though at first purely eclectic, it soon began to show signs
of a standardized taste in proportion, detail and colour.
Almost its first expression was in a series of pleasure-palaces,
both on the eastern and western fringes of the Arabian desert,
in the one case conveniently near the great religious centre
of Kufa, and in the other on the road from Damascus to the
Hejaz. Several of these have recently been newly investigated
and recorded, in an attempt to gain a better understanding
of the origins of the fully developed Islamic art. Al-Ukhaidir,
for instance, the colossal fortified mansion in the desert south-
west of Kerbela, should now be attributed to this or to the
very early Abbasid period. Architecturally almost the first
thing which strikes one's eye in this building is a Persian
iwan, or open-fronted hall, with its archway framed in a
pishtaq? the tall, rectangular panel always associated with
Iranian facades. Elsewhere there are fallen capitals, carved
in stone with the characteristic Byzantine acanthus leaves.